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| MILTON 
| BRADLEY 


| WATER COLORS 


“The world is so full of a number of things” to be 
recorded in bold, flowing colors... clear, brilliant and 
true. Only smooth, responsive Milton Bradley Water Colors 
| so well capture the spirit of youth... For close to a cen- 
' tury Milton Bradley has put the accent on youth by 
| catering to the specific art material needs of our school 
| 

| 








children. When the best is none too good; when quality 
counts — specify Milton Bradley Art Materials to put the 
proper Accent on Youth. 


| MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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What do you do when children at the upper grade levels get discouraged and lose interest 
in drawing and painting because they can't capture the high degree of realism they want? 


acta aL ETE ET 


Some teachers take an extreme view. They require students to learn the laws of perspective 
and use this as a basis for many art projects during the year. Or they take for granted that 
children at this level won't enjoy activities that involve drawing and the art program is 
therefore limited to three-dimensional activities. 





Boys and girls can and will enjoy a certain amount of drawing and painting at upper grade 
levels if they have not been conditioned by teachers and parents to believe that realism is 
the major objective in art expression. Some time spent studying great works of art from the 
ancient world will prove a good investment. The arts of Egypt reveal a great, productive 
people who had no desire to reproduce what the eye sees. Yet they were responsible for 
creating magnificent paintings in which color and design were carefully considered. 


And this is the time when your school's collection of colored reproductions of great paint- 
ings—ancient and modern—plays an important role. It can provide art appreciation 
experiences as well as inspiration for creative expression. Encourage boys and girls to look 
at the works of such late 19th and 20th Century painters as Paul Cezanne, Pablo Picasso, 
Raoul Dufy, Paul Klee, Amadeo Modigliani and Jose Orozco. As they begin to develop an 
understanding of art that does not depend on visual realism but rather on color, design and 
emotional content, they will become more interested in their own creative expressions. 





The development of a collection of fine quality reproductions is within the budget of almost | 
every school. If only three or four carefully-chosen reproductions are purchased each year, 
a fine collection can be developed within a reasonably short time. if ou feel insecure in 
making selections, we refer you to Arts and Activities’ Approved List of 100 Reproductions 


of Paintings in Full Color found in ''A Teacher's Guide for Using Arts and Activities in the 
Classroom". 


The Guide is still available as a free premium if you order a $5 subscription to Arts and 
Activities or it can be purchased for $1 direct from our publisher. In the Guide is complete 
information about a selected group of paintings suitable for elementary schools including 
exact size, price and sources for purchase. They have been chosen from UNESCO'S latest 
catalogues of color reproductions. Why not plan to include several in your summer 
requisition? 


Sincerely, 


4 pa) 
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They had to be empty! 


I think the article in the December issue 
| where you suggested making “angels” 
from beer cans is a terrible thing. Beer 
cans should not even enter a classroom, 
much less make them into angels! 

(Mrs.) Eleanor Fuhrman 
! Norfolk, Nebraska 


A Bristly Problem 


Yes, your Guide is a big help. But gee 
whiz, why did you do one thing? Why 
did you print that photo on page five, 
showing those paint brushes head-down 
in the jars? Eight years now I’ve been 
trying to encourage the practice of laying 
brushes beside the paints, because other- 
wise the hairs cur! over impossibly, and 
' no one wants to use them. In one fell 
swoop you cut down eight years of 
| preaching. “Yes,” they'll say, “but in the 
Louis Hoover book, they . . .” 
(Mrs.) Marion Senechal 
Art Supervisor 
| Rumford, Maine 
} 
] 


Honestly, we didn’t mean to upset eight 
4 years of work. But those new stiff bristle 
| brushes don’t curl up and they paint O.K. 


I finally had the opportunity of examin- 
ing carefully your Teacher's Guide. You 
did a very good job in clarifying in v:sual 
form many of the current points of view 
in art education. A number of teachers 
have asked about this pamphlet and I 
have been using it along with other refer- 
ences in a course in art education cur- 
riculum this quarter. (Instructors) who 
teach sections of art for elementary 
| teachers have placed it on their reference 
lists. 

| Reid Hastie 
Asso. Professor of Art Education 
University of Minnesota 
} Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Getting What You Want... 


You have asked for criticism . . . I agree 


thoroughly with the criticism sent in by 


Mrs. Henshaw .. . The magazine of the 
1950’s does not compare with the issues 
of the 1940’s in presenting usable unit 
activities for the elementary school—par- 
ticularly for the large public school 
classes. Your present magazine is narrow 
in scope. It describes art activities only 
suitable to be directed by an art teacher 
working with a small group in an ade- 
quately supplied art work shop. When I 
read most of the articles I feel frustrated 
rather than helped—especially when I 
think of 30 or 40 children in a classroom. 
Ruth S. Meyer 

Washington, D. C. 


Tsk! Tsk! Tsk! 


. The editorial at the front of your 
March issue speaks of the many “how-to- 
do-its” as the “lazy teacher’s crutch”. I 
can’t agree with this because with the 
numerous demands in the classroom to- 
day, I wanted an activity magazine that 
offered just such patterns, etc., as were 
published for instance in “Junior” Arts 
and Activities of March, 1946 and even 
eee 

Nataline E. Walters 
Centerville, Md. 


Sugar and spice... 


Your magazine continues to be an invalu- 
able aid to teachers in Wisconsin... 
Also your “Teacher's Guide for using 
Arts and Activities” is finding enthusias- 
tic reception among my art education 
seniors. 
Frank Bach 
Asst. Prof. Of Education 


University of Wisconsin 


. Arts and Activities is an excellent 
magazine with a variety of experiences in 
the arts and crafts field. The well-selected 
illustrations add a great deal to the con- 
Gems oo 
I've also received the “Teacher’s Guide” 
which I regard as a valuable aid to the 
teaching of art at all grade levels. 

Irene Harff 
Madison, Wis. 
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great we Available in 2 sizes— 
Student Tube—1” x 4”. 
Classroom Tube—114” x 6”. 
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By WILLIAM LITTLE 


Art Director, Maryvale School System 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


In Training To Wear 


A GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 
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Art education finds most practical application and 
most profitable outlet in advertising world. High 


school is the time to learn that layout is design. 


Introducing an advertising art class to layout design was 
our big problem last fall. We wanted the students to begin 
thinking of organization of the elements found in a maga- 
zine or newspaper layout. To show examples of good and 
bad layout designs and then assign layout problems to the 
group leaves a gap. To bridge it, we used pasted-up layouts 
based on previously planned designs, thus allowing the 
students to attack one problem at a time. 


For a couple of days the students made cut-paper designs 
of squares, long, short, horizontal and vertical rectangles 
and lines, and circles. They were on familiar ground as 
this was a review of one of last year’s basic problems. The 
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cut-paper shapes were then pasted on paper cut proportionate to 
half-page, full-page and double-page magazine layouts. The problem 


of design was now worked through by visual recognition and not by 
rules of design. 


Next, the class went through magazines cutting out pictures, head- 
ings, logotypes and text that resembled the shapes in the cut-paper 
designs. These elements were then placed in positions corresponding 
to those held by a shape or line in the design. 


Very quickly the class became aware of clever layout arrangements. 
Before the final pastings were made, the instructor discussed such 
subjects as appropriateness of pictures and lettering to a product, 
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unity of ideas throughout, movement, and use of white space. Each 
student became aware of layout objectives by doing, not by rote. 


Such a project requires little technical art ability, but real creativity 
was very evident. Each student leaned toward his own interests: boys 
pasted up ads of automobiles and sports equipment and the girls 
worked on clothes and food. 


Because the project requires no technical art training, the business 
department of our school plans to use it in their advertising classes. 
They will thus remove a lecture from the business course and replace 
it with the practical “doing” that is a prominent part of work in the 
art department. e 
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The new chairman of New York University’s Depart- 
ment of Art Education is Howard Conant. Perhaps 
best known for his pioneering work in educational 
television, he is also recognized as a painter, teacher, 
author and lecturer. 


Conant was born in Beloit, Wisconsin, on May 5, 1921. 
Here he developed an interest in art through his par- 
ents and teachers. His mother, an elementary school 
teacher, and his father, a businessman with a strong 
avocational interest in creative photography, encour- 
aged him as a child to follow interests in drawing, 
painting, puppetry and constructing various objects in 
cardboard and wood. He also acknowledges indebted- 
ness to his junior high school art teacher (Dr. John 
Lembach, now professor of art of the University of 
Maryland) and his senior high school art teacher (Dr. 
Karl Schlicher, now chairman of the art department 
at Stephen Austin State College in Texas), both of 
whom encouraged him to follow an art career. 


His professional preparation began in the evening 
schools of the Milwaukee Art Institute and the Layton 
Art School, where he first developed an interest in 
teaching. In 1941 he entered Wisconsin State College 
where he was deeply inspired by Professors Robert von 
Neumann, Howard Thomas (now of the University of 
Georgia), and Frederick Logan (now chairman of the 
department of art education at the University of Wis- 
consin). While an undergraduate, he began teaching 
children’s classes at a community center, an activity 
he considers so important to the future teacher of art 
that he has subsequently encouraged hundreds of art 
education students to become “community art teach- 
ers” as part of their professional preparation. 
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LEADERS 
IN ART EDUCATION 


From 1943 to 1946 he served as cryptographic security 
officer for the U. S. Air Force. By working a night 
shift during his period of military service in the New 
York area, he was able to study during the day with 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi at the Art Students League. He was 
most impressed with this teacher and says, “From 
Kuniyoshi I learned the importance of subtlety and 
tone in painting as well as the importance of continu- 
ing to paint actively despite the pressure of teaching 
and administrative responsibilities.” 


After returning from service and receiving his under- 
graduate degree in 1946, Conant entered the graduate 
school of the University of Wisconsin. While working 
on his Master’s degree, he directed a county art pro- 
gram sponsored by the YMCA and taught numerous 
evening and week end classes for children and adults. 
He also taught freshman drawing in the art education 
department of the University. 


In 1947 he received an assistant professorship at the 
State University College for Teachers in Buffalo, New 
York. Soon after his arrival there, he developed a com- 
munity art teaching program which involved the serv- 
ices of several hundred art education students. 


In 1950 he received his Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of Buffalo, and was promoted to 
professor of art. The following year, he began his work 
in educational television with a 13-week series of art 
programs for adults. Following this he began a weekly 
creative art activity TV program for children called 
“Fun to Learn About Art”, which he continued until 
he left Buffalo in 1955. During this time station 
WBEN.TV issued 70,000 program guide booklets and 
“club cards” to child viewers (continued on page 44) 
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Nature’s own materials may be used to good advantage in 
creative weaving projects. They provide strong visual 
stimulus and encourage originality and _ self-expression. 
Children understand such materials and enjoy experiment- 
ing with them. Supplies can be gathered from fields, road- 
sides, empty city lots, the beach, backyards and on farms 
after harvest time. An endless variety may be accumulated: 
long strips of bark, straight twigs, long-stemmed teazel, 
vines with strong fibers, corn and cane stalks (with the 
loose parts removed), reeds, wheat straw, and dried stems 
such as dock. The knobby ends of the teazel and the wheat 
straw allowed to extend beyond (continued on page 43) 
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By MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 
Special Class Teacher, Columbus School, Berkeley, Calif. 


Into simple masonite loom in photo on opposite page, boys are insert- 
ing pod-bearing eucalyptus twigs. Photos on this page are details of 
mats hanging on wall (opposite page): (1) First mat was woven with 
knobby twigs from date cluster. (2) Reeds in second mat were decorated 
with material from seashore. (3) Third mat combines eucalyptus bark 
with two kinds of twine. (4) Fourth mat (top) contains-leaves from 
palm tree, and (5) lower mat contains teazel. (6) Second mat from end 
was woven with vines, decorated with redwood cones. Last mat (no de- 
tail illustrated) has lobster claws between tan and orange hemp twine. 
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SECOND-GRADERS|W 


1 Gregory Pillar and Bobby Sweet tape together three tight rolls 
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WORK ON THEIR 


By MILDRED GELLERMANN 
Consultant in Elementary Education 
Seattle Public Schools 


One of the primary grade teacher’s major 
planning problems is how to keep some of the 
children busy on challenging work while she 
attends to small reading groups or another 
part of her class. In a self-contained class- 
room, one answer is some kind of art work 
that children can handle on their own. 


Paper mache is a medium that children can 
use without constant supervision. It stimulates 
their imagination and opens up opportunities 
for creative thinking. It teaches children to 
move around the room quietly and in a busi- 
nesslike way. But this doesn’t just happen. It 
takes planning and work to guide children to 
work on their own without bothering each 
other—or the rest of the class. They need a 
place to work and to develop good work 


habits. 
The second grade class of Mrs. Joy Pound at 


Res While reading group convenes, monitors 
Linda Dawson and Jo Elain Hill, monitors, distribute paste to independent workers. 
are distributing paper strips to class. 


i” 

4 Ravenna School in Seattle is an example of 
good planning and good work habits. To- 
gether the children and Mrs. Pound planned 
a work area. Orange crates were brought from 
home, painted, arranged and covered with a 
bright piece of oil cloth. The shelf portion 
of the boxes faced outward to hold the art 
materials—tuna fish cans for paste cups or 
water cups and baby food cans for mixing 
powdered paints. A milk carton was desig- 
nated for storing paint brushes. 


The children were taught to move in one 
direction in the classroom when they were 
away from their seats, just as we always go 
down the right side of a street when driving. 
They themselves decided to wait their turn 
before going to the work table, and that two 
or three at the most were all that could go to 
the work area at one time. Monitors delivered 





Working at their seats, 


Easter bunny and eggs were 
made by Judy Wieland and 
Jimmy Stanke at home and 
brought to school as extra 
project. Second-graders 
prove success of project 
by continuing work outside. 


Pound' 


s 


second-graders 


paint 


paper 


mache animals with powder paint. 
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if oil cloth make good work 





Orange crates grouped shelf- 
side out and covered with 


area. Children themselves 
decide that only two or three 
should work here at a time. 


most of the materials at the beginning of the 
class period and only on refills was it neces- 
sary to go to the work area. The children did 
their actual work on animals and human fig- 
ures at their own seats. 


To get the second-graders started, a method 
of making the animals and human figures was 
first demonstrated by the teacher. 


Three rolls of double sheets of newspaper with 


Starting human figures, each 
child selects favorite story 
7 book character. Imaginative 
children breathe lite into 
heroes like Davy Crockett. 
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a piece of soft wire rolled inside were required 
to start the animal. To make a firm start for 
the roll, a double sheet of newspaper was 
creased in two or three half-inch folds and 
wire previously cut to size was laid in the 
folds. When the roll was complete, the ends 
were fastened with brown gummed tape. 
(String may be used but tape is easier for 
young children to handle.) Two of the rolls 
bent into V’s made four legs. The third roll 





























Scott Sandygren, Richard Gardner and Stephen Pickett place 
figures in diorama, show their ability to plan, cooperate. 


9 Second-graders need only one demonstration of simple three- 
roll construction of animals, figures, then go on alone. 


Donald Welch, Jerry Taylor 
and Beverly Hill put last 
10 touches on characters from 
story of ‘Cinderella’. Note 
clock about to strike twelve. 


bent around the apexes of the V’s extended 
into a circle at one end to form the neck and 
head. Strips of newspaper were pasted around 
the rolls with wallpaper paste. 


The animals were part of the study of a farm 
unit in our Social Studies. The children looked 
at pictures of farm animals, saw films about 
the farm, read and heard stories about the 
farm. They crayoned pictures of farm animals 
on newsprint before starting actual construc- 
tion. Decorating of finished constructions was 
done with powder paint. Ears, tails and manes 
were made of yarn or paper. 


When the children started on human figures, 
they chose their favorite story book characters. 
Here again they drew pictures of the charac- 
ters they planned to make and again started 
with three rolls of paper. One of the three 
rolls, left open at one end to crush down for 
the head, was positioned between the two 
others with the fastened end about a third of 
the way up. The lower part of the outside rolls 
made the legs and the top parts were bent into 
shoulders and arms. Paper strips were pasted 
around the rolls in the same way as in making 
animals. Hands and feet were cut-out shapes 
of cardboard fastened on with strips of paper. 
To fill out fatter parts of the body, crumpled 
newspaper was positioned with paper strips. 


. Clothing was made partly from pieces of cloth 


brought from home, but sewing was hard for 
second-graders, so many of them preferred to 
use tissue paper and paste. Paint and sparkle, 
feathers and buttons glamorized the figures. 


The second-graders’ (continued on page 43) 
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A FLIGHT 
OF FANCY 


By FRED R. SCHWARTZ 
Art Teacher, Lloyd Harbor School 
Huntington, New York 


Surrounding our school are many acres of beautiful Long 
Island countryside and beaches. It is natural that our 
students should be conscious of nature and the abundance 
of living forms that are found on every hand. They fre- 
quently bring specimens to school—anything from inter- 
esting shells to an occasional opossum or raccoon. Some 
of the more spectacular insects, such as the praying 
mantis and brightly-colored moths and butterflies, often 
find their way to school. Thus nature influences much of 
the art the children produce. 


Out of fourth-graders’ discussion of insects in the science 
room came an exciting project in the art room. It was 
the making of an imaginative insect. We didn’t want to 
make a scientific replica of a real insect, but the general 
characteristics of insects were to provide a starting point 
for our inventions. 


We discovered that insects have certain characteristics in 
common: a body divided into a head, thorax and abdo- 
men, and three pairs of legs attached to the thorax. Some 
insects, we discovered, have one or two pairs of wings and 
some have none. 


With these basic characteristics firmly in mind, we looked 
around for materials to use. Paper mache came quickly 
to mind. But the wings had to be broad and almost tissue- 
thin, yet strong enough to carry their own weight. Legs 
had to be thin and filamentous, but sufficiently rigid to 
support the insect. Looking around the art room we dis- 
covered a large carton of wire coat hangers and their 
shape immediately suggested wings. 

Now we knew how to proceed. A tight roll of newspaper 
was securely tied to form the body of the insect. To the 
top of the roll we tied one or two coat hangers depending 
on the proposed number of pairs of wings. (Before tying 
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on the hangers we cut off the handle.) Then the hanger 
could be bent and shaped to give character to the form 
and position of the wings. To make the legs, we cut 
hangers into U-shaped loops and then tied three of these 
under the insect’s body in the thorax region. 


With the armature completed, paper mache strips were 
used to build up the body. Large sheets of newspaper 
were dipped into thin wallpaper paste then stretched over 
the wing frames. When dry, the wing coverings were taut 
and thin. The legs were left thin, black and wiry or some- 
times covered with paper mache or masking tape. 


When the paper mache work was completed, shoe buttons 
were glued to the head for eyes and pipe cleaners attached 
with strips of masking tape became antennae. 


The final step was tempera painting of the insects. The 
children evolved their own color schemes considering the 
form and shape of their inventions. ° 




















THIS JUNGLE HOLDS NO FEAR 


The materials needed for our wild animal project were 
newspapers, wood (packing case lumber), paper toweling, 
string, wallpaper paste, powder paint, shellac (not a 
“must'’), felt, buttons and other scrap materials, wire 
hangers, nails, scissors, saw, plane, pliers and hammer. 


Making paper strip animals was a popular art 
activity this year at the Balch Elementary School 
in Detroit. Mainstays of the project were packing 
case lumber, coat hangers and newspaper. Wall- 
paper paste and powder paint were the only 
items we had to buy. We found that shellac 
added to permanence but wasn’t a necessity. 


The children brought in orange or apple crates 
for wood and only simple tools were needed to 
make the wooden frames. We used box nails, but 
any 114- to 114-inch nails would have done. To 
cut the coat-hanger wire, we needed side-cutting 
pliers or “Dykes”. 

Before drawing, painting, modeling or construct- 
ing animal forms, children ought to have a 
chance to see actual animals in order to observe 
their proportions, but in our wild animal project 
we had to refer to pictures. For this purpose, 
good color or black and white photos showing 
the animal in various positions are preferable to 
an artist’s rendition in order that the children 
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The main body structure of the lion- 
ess was a four-foot length of Ixé- 
inch wood. Its edges were planed at 


? an angle so that the legs could be 3 


nailed on in a spread-out position. 
After planing, a cross-section of the 
|x6-inch board would be a trapezoid 
wider at the bottom than at the top. 


By DOMINIC SONDY 
Art Instructor, Balch Elementary School 
Detroit, Michigan 


will not be influenced by a particular artist’s 
style. Good side views are usually most helpful 
since they show the animal’s proportions—the 
length of legs, neck and body. After group dis- 
cussions of these basic characteristics the chil- 
dren can take over. 


The lioness was only one of many animals that 
we made. But don’t be limited in your class to 
our experiments. Paper strip sculpture has end- 
less possibilities and the children will think of 
numerous details to add humor and realism— 
such as scrap leather ears for Myrtle, the kan- 
garoo, and mop strings for the tail of Harry, the 
horse. 


Students can construct club mascots, Halloween 
masks and floats for parades. We are now plan- 
ning to make a universe in our science class with 
planets made of balloons blown up to propor- 
tionate sizes and laid over with paper strips. 
Mars will be painted red, there will be craters on 
the moon and—well, who knows what next? ®@ 
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Leg-boards were partially shaped, 
then attached at ened or back- 
ward slant to suggest action. At this 
point we didn't bother about unequal 
length of legs. When they were all in 
place we evened them with a saw so 
that all four feet touched down 
properly with no "rocking" motion. 





We nailed a coat hanger to one end and bent it to form 
approximate length and width of our lioness’ head. 
Another coat hanger cut and bent to a lifelike curve 
4 formed her tail. One end was nailed to the end of the 
spine’ and the other to the lower part of a back leg. 
(See Fig. 9.) Now we filled out body with crumpled 
wads of newspaper tightly tied in place with string. 
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We wanted our lioness to have as many typical characteristics as possible 
and we often referred to our resource pictures in filling out her body. Here 
is @ helpful hint: Fill in the form at this point as completely as possible. 
Don't depend on heavy layers of paste-soaked toweling to make a thin animal 
look fat! They dry slowly and in rainy weather there is danger of mildew. 


String tightly wrapped low on the legs 
formed the ankles and to make the paws 
we added a horseshoe-shaped roll of 
newspaper at the front of each ankle. 


For ears, two lengths of wire were cut 
and bent into circular shape with two 
inches left straight at the ends, to be 
pushed into correct position in head. 
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For final surface paper towels were torn into 
two-inch strips. Only about two cupfuls of 
wallpaper paste were mixed at a time—to a 
creamy consistency—then put in a large con- 
tainer. Towel strips were allowed to soak for 
a few minutes on surface of paste. When stri 

was well covered, excess paste wiped off 
on lip of container, strips were ‘aid on 
surface in a crisscross pattern, starting on 
underside and between the legs, gradually 
working toward the top. The ends of several 
layers curled under the paws insured strength. 
Several sheets of soaked toweling were rolled 
around the tail, then modeled into shape. 
When entire surface was smooth, the lioness re- 
quired several days to dry. In damp weather we 
allowed each layer to dry before proceeding. 


Excitement ran high as our lioness dried to a hard crust. Everyone was anxious to start paint- 
ing her royal highness. We didn't want raw bright colors so we mixed orange and brown powder 
paint and gradually added the dry mixture to some white powder paint. We kept mixture rather thin 
so that it would flow easily and not chip when dry. Finally, eyes, nostrils and mouth were painted on. 
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Determined students finish sculpture despite properties of sand that discourage positive sculpting. 


A day at the beach . .. where teacher-trainees discover that nature throws 


A NEW LIGHT ON OLD 


Driftwood's design stimulus occupies some students, 
particularly appeals to one who brought his camera. 


Throwing water on sand created this unique pattern and opened 
students’ eyes to still another design area for exploration. 
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By GEORGE K. STARK 
Assistant Professor of Art 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 






“Let’s have an ‘art day’ at the beach,” one of my fresh- 
men elementary education students suggested. Of course 
it would be fun—but could it have real art and education 
value, too? The class decided that if this were their goal, 
the success of the day would depend on sound group 
plannin:,, with each individual responsible for making the 
time pay off art-wise. 

On this basis, volunteer committees set about arranging 
bus transportation, menu and food supplies and other 
necessary details, The students’ ability to make practical 
decisions and to work together stood out throughout the 


field trip—from the collection of student fees to the final 
cottage clean-up. 


When the day came, two hours (the usual time spent in 
class) were set aside for “beach art”. These two hours 
could occur at any time during the day. Some students 
alternated work and play, but each planned his own art 
time. Actually, some of these prospective teachers spent 
from four to six hours on their art projects. 


Many of the students used beachcombing as a jumping- 
off place. It led them to sand sculpture, driftwood sculp- 
ture, plaster sand casting, weaving reed baskets, painting 
and sketching. 


Late afternoon brought the finish of a softball game and 
then hot dogs and pop. Later, while marshmallows 
browned over a campfire, the inevitable philosophical dis- 
cussions of art and living meshed with general good 
fellowship, songs and laughter that continued through the 











b th To start casting, student sketches in moist sand 
a See. and scoops out relief forms. Mold is lined with 
In later discussion of the day, one student concluded, shells or other materials before plaster is poured. 


“The informal nature of the beach and freedom from the 
classroom atmosphere seemed conducive to being one’s 
self. The wonders of nature helped me to look at old 
materials in a new light.” With awakening curiosity, the 4 
teacher trainees realized that many of the at-hand ma- 
terials could be selected, combined or organized into an 
art form. | 


The newness of the situation and materials left the stu- 
dents more freedom to evaluate their own work and to 
conduct on-the-spot critiques. The informality enhanced 
the student-teacher relationship and this rapport carried 
over into succeeding classroom situations. 


The students felt there should be two such trips a year. 
They said that an early fall trip would “help us to know 
each other better for all our classes” and it would 
heighten esprit de corps for the whole year. 





Art took on new, wide meanings for these prospective 








si teachers during our day at the beach. As part of their i! 

ee personal philosophies of life, these concepts will become ' 

Beach informality helps student feel free part of their teaching philosophies and thus part of the i 
and stimulates reevaluation of materials. lives of hundreds of youngsters. ° 
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Dry sand is scraped aside and molds carved 


from wet sand below. Decoration for final 
form is pressed into walls at this point. 
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Plaster pours easily into mold 
if mixed to cream consistency. 








. ~ Rabe 
Maite 5-34 BR 





One person can pour the plaster 
but it's well to have a helper. 
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A day at the beach...where young campers dig into 


SCULPTURE IN THE SAND 


By FRED W. METZKE, JR. 
Director, Summer Arts & Crafts Camp 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Beach sculpture has dual appeal for young artists. First, 
who doesn’t enjoy a day at the beach? And second, the 
time is well used for art purposes when the young people 
explore the relationships and possibilities of beach sand 
and plaster. Any sand beach will do—but if you’re on 
the ocean, be sure to check on the tide. It can become a 
nuisance. 


This sand sculpture project was suggested to 36 young- 
sters attending the Summer Arts and Crafts Camp spon- 
sored by the Arts Education Department of Florida State 
University. Some were recent eighth grade graduates and 
others varied in age up to senior year in high school. The 
only requisite for entry into the camp is an interest in art. 


To a thinly-populated sandy beach, we took fresh molding 
plaster—about eight to ten pounds dry weight for each 
person; containers for mixing the plaster (dishpans are 
ideal, but buckets will do) ; a collection of relatively small 
objects—shells, coral, wire, colored glass, beads, etc.—to 


use for decoration. Locating the plaster and containers on 
the beach, the group spread out on both sides at an easy 
distance to transport the plaster when it was needed. 


The top layer of dry sand must be scraped aside to get 
to the packed wet sand below. The wet sand holds to- 
gether and allows more freedom in manipulating the 
carving or excavation. Hands are the only tools needed 
to make the excavation or “negative shape”, though sticks 
or wires may be used for small details. 


When the young sculptor is satisfied with the “negative 
shape” he has carved out, he may wish to line the excava- 
tion with objects that will decorate the final form. For 
example, a large colored marble may serve as the eye of 
an animal, and a piece of driftwood might interpret the 
mane. These additions are kept subordinate and related 
to the final form as he imagines it will look. 


To prepare the plaster we (continued on page 45) 











After 15 minutes, sculpture is removed. 
First it is freed on all sides, then lifted 
out. The final form is always a surprise. 


Young oe wade into surf to wash off 
loose sand. Final texture is sand-pitted. 
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Flashing on legs of Joyce's "sea 
pony" will be removed by carving. 
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When the Tacoma art teachers gathered for a meeting 
toward the end of 1954, they were faced with a group of 
student representatives of the Stadium Art Club. These 
students proposed an all-county student art show and 
sought the teachers’ ideas and cooperation. Needless to say, 
the teachers responded wholeheartedly and from sugges- 
tions and encouragement that came out of this meeting, the 
framework for inter-school planning was established. 


The next step was the announcement of the show to all 
Pierce County junior and senior high schools. Each school 
was invited to send one or two representatives to serve on 
a planning committee, to meet in my office at Central 


School. 


At this meeting 17 students (representing 13 of the 25 
schools involved) prepared a rough agenda. Working 
very efficiently, the students formed more committees with 
clearly outlined duties. They went on to define the show’s 
objectives: 

(1) To present to the public the best of student work; 
(2) To provide an opportunity for the student artist to 
display his work on a professional level; 

(3) To contribute to public knowledge of school art; 
(4) To encourage cooperation between the schools. 


They hoped too that the show would have a stimulating 
effect upon the art students. Also at this meeting, the 
show was named the Pierce County Student Art Exhibit. 
It was to be hung in the Handforth Gallery in the Tacoma 
Public Library from March 7 to 31, 1955. 


Next, the student planning committee drew up entrance 
rules and outlined five major divisions: painting, draw- 
ing, applied design, sculpture and photography, with a 
first prize and two honorable mention ribbons for each 
division. This information was circulated to all the schools 
and March 4 was set as the date for the judging. Entries 
were to be mailed or brought to Central School by that 
date. 


About 500 items ranging from paintings to mobiles were 
received and from these about 60 were chosen for the 
exhibit. The judges were Miss Stella Lowry, a Seattle 
artist, and Mr. Alan Liddle, a Tacoma architect. They 
were chosen because of their interest in the field of 
student art. All entries were judged on the same basis 
with no differentiation between junior and senior high 
work. 


The exhibit as finally arranged in the library included 
mobile 2d ceramic sculpture, silk screen and woodblock 
printing and copper enameling as well as painting and 
drawing. 

Posters and radio and TV spot announcements carried 
news of the show throughout Tacoma and Pierce Counties 
and this publicity brought thousands of people into the 
library to see the exhibit. The response showed apprecia- 
tive interest on the part of both students and adults. 


The exhibit has now been broken into smaller groups of 
pieces to be circulated among city and county schools. 
While the art work is indeed outstanding, it is perhaps 
less remarkable than the administrative and organiza- 
tional abilities shown by the students when given an op- 
portunity to run such a show. e 
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Teen-agers initiate and conduct all- 
county school art show, exhibiting 
high degree of organizational ability 


as well as their artistic proficiency. 


By IRMA L. PAINE 
Director of Art 
Tacoma Public Schools 

















































WHICH HOUSEFA: 


Could you spot work of international- 





ly famous artist among paintings and 


sculpture by high school students? 


By MARY BRADLEY 
Instructor of Art, Ramsay High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Once a year the Birmingham Art Associa- 
tion sponsors a sidewalk show in a down- 
town park and the public schools are 
always invited to take part. The Exhibit 
Committee of Ramsay High School selected, 
mounted and put up their work in the 
show last year—and much more came of it 
than they had expected. 


A local real estate developer, Mrs. Beryl 
McClaskey of the Rogers Investment Com- 
pany, liked some of the work she saw that 
day in the park. A week later, she called 
to ask what we thought of selling original 
work to be used in decorating two of her 
model houses, I conferred with the pupils, 
the art supervisor and the principal, and 
invited Mrs. (continued on page 44) 


i 


Wire constructions by Jackie Gill (at right in top 
photo) were used in the den of one of the model 
houses. The wire figures in wall hanging are super- 
imposed on colored construction paper shapes. She 
: also made the wire cat on the table. In next photo, 
Elaine Merrill displays her horse. She used cut 
paper like mosaic, placing small squares of white 
paper for the background and black construction 
wy shapes fitted together for the body of the 
orse. Photo at right shows walnut paneling in 
model house that seems to need pastel painting of 
driftwood done by Jessie Shelburne, left. She 
used shades of brown and black in the painting, a 
soft brown mat and black frame. Her work was 
especially selected to hang in this paneled room. 





Experience initiated by real estate company's appreciation of their work started chain reaction. Students now are keenly 
aware of contemporary trends in architecture and interiors, and best of all, they see that art is part of every day life. 
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Dressed in their best for the festival, young Burmese girls Two youngsters take part in author's 
carry flowers to pagoda to place before shrine of Buddha. demonstration class for teacher-trainees. 








Subdued but evident is Ma Li Li's pride. 
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By FRANK WACHOWIAK 
Head, Art Education Area 
State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


It was a special festival day in Burma. At the Kanbe Middle School on 
the outskirts of refugee-crowded Rangoon, the children were given a 
holiday to make a special pilgrimage to a nearby pagoda. The young 
girls had gathered flowers to place before the shrines of Buddha. 


Attired in their best longyis (wraparound skirts) and sheer blouses, they 
marched single file to the shining, gold-plated pagoda. Their long black 
hair was arranged in many styles, in most cases braided, but some of 
the girls still wore the traditional topknot and bangs. 


The next day in my demonstration class for future teachers of Burma at 
the State Training College in Rangoon, the same group of young girls 
painted self-portraits, remembering how they appeared on the morning 
of the festival. They were using tempera paints for the first time in their 
lives. Never before had they painted on such large sheets of paper. 
Never before had their teacher asked them to do such a thing as painting 
a personal experience. And now a teacher—a foreign-looking, foreign- 
talking teacher—asked them to paint in their own way, just as they felt. 


They painted all morning with a deep concentration and a hardly- 
subdued joy. Neither the teacher’s strangeness, the unusual materials 
and tools, nor the curious glances of the observing student-teachers dis- 
turbed these young girls absorbed in recreating their own images. 


These children of faraway Burma showed me over and over again as | 
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"Foreign-looking, foreign speaking" 
teacher gave girls large sheets of 
paper to paint on, encouraged them to 
paint in their own way, as they felt. 


taught in their country that the creative resources of 
youngsters all over the world are boundless. It is our 
job—or more, our solemn obligation as art teach- 
ers—to promote such a permissive, encouraging 
atmosphere in our classrooms that children will 
never be afraid to be themselves. We cannot do less. 
From Mr. Wachowiak’s experience as a Fulbright 
Lecturer in Burma in 1954 comes this delightful 
vignette—a sharp, clear view of a familiar creativity 
in a foreign setting. . 


Kanbe Middle School fourth-grader holds self-portrait. She 
stands before new State Teachers College building in Rangoon. 
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Art Belongs To Every Day-— 
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By PAUL C. DALZELL 
Director of Art Education 
Boise, Idaho 


Every teacher—especially the art teacher—faces the prob- 
lem of helping children think creatively. Part of the job 
is to make them aware of art elements around them— 
color, line, form, texture and space. 


Time was when drawing and painting were the main 
activities in art class. Today curriculum in art embraces 
many materials, each with its own characteristics and 
limitations to be explored by the student. Actually work- 
ing with materials helps children grow while it releases 
tensions that may stand in the way of growth. Keeping in 
mind that creative people are happy people, teachers must 
be continually alert to the needs and interests of their 
students in order to motivate them toward creative think- 
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Students’ work shows various interpretations of mosaic style in rhythmic line designs broken up and tempera painted. 


ing, and to get the greatest good from the evaluation that 
should follow each experience. 


I have asked some of the teachers in the Boise school 
system to explain how they approach this problem. 


Frances Long, primary vocal supervisor, provided a moti- 
vation for her music program that carried over into the 
art work of the primary children. Let her tell the story: 


“As a new music supervisor, I was faced with the prob- 
lem of providing an interesting musical experience when 
I made my rounds of the first three grades in the Boise 
schools. | wanted to go into each classroom and demon- 
strate procedures that might be helpful to teachers—but 
I needed some help myself! 
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Here's Zip, a big hit as farmer in the dell, 
a big help to primary Music Supervisor Long. 


“One day I saw ‘Zip’ in a toy shop window. I knew I had 
found my helper. He had personality plus and gave me 
the idea I needed. 


“IT had not under-rated Zip. Right from the first he capti- 
vated the children. Little stories about him presented 
musical facts in a way that the children understood and 
enjoyed. 


“The first time around Zip had a colorful music box that 


Eddie Irons draws rooster, motivated by Zip's appearance in music class 
as farmer in the dell. Children drew pictures for Zip, sent them to him. 


played ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’. Halloween was in the offing 
when he started around the second time. He wore a 
Halloween costume—mask and all—and he had some 
Halloween songs ready and a new music box too. We sang 
‘Hickory, Dickory, Dock’ and I drew a music staff on the 
blackboard with notes going up to show how the mouse 
went up the clock. On his third trip Zip was dressed as 
an Indian because Thanksgiving was near. His new music 
box played ‘Four and Twenty Blackbirds’. We sang many 


When someone remarked bees were large for size of hive, one student replied, "Did you ever have a bee get in your hair?" 
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Students play with string, arranging it, 
letting it fall into design as it will. 


Thanksgiving songs and this time Zip tried to catch a 
turkey, running up hill and down. On the staff on the 
blackboard, the quick black notes went up and down. 

“And so it went. Zip became Santa, then Frosty the Snow- 
man and finally the Farmer in the Dell. On each visit the 
children wanted to draw pictures of Zip. We talked about 











Stories of Hopi Indians 
start eighth-graders on 
carving kachina dolls 
from balsa, finishing 
with intricate costumes. 
Right, water color and F 
ink on wet paper allows 
fast, free, fluid work. 





Experiments with lines, spaces and colors are the work of eighth-graders 
of North Junior High, Boise, here holding their own evaluation session. 


his colorful clothes, his big size, how he loved music. (All 
the pictures were made for Zip and sent to him at my 


office. ) 


“Yes, Zip added interest and fun to music, but he did 
much more. He was the subject for many fine drawings, 
poems and letters. And as to problems—well, I didn’t 
have any. Zip solved them.” 


Art activities can be used to stimulate interest in science 
and social studies. Bernice Baker, fifth grade teacher, re- 
lates some of her experiences. 


“Well, you go before your class with your carefully 
planned introduction for the day’s lesson in, let’s say, social 
studies, only to be met with slumps and deep sighs. Has 
this ever happened to you? 


“I remind myself that if (continued on page 46) 
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PROJECTOR FOR SCHOOL USE 
The PROTOSCOPE, a new time-saving enlarging pro- 
jector for teachers, projects any opaque copy or photo- 
graph up to 6x6 inches. It enlarges drawings, maps, 
outlines, etc., to 
any desired size, 
preserving the 
original propor- 
tions and colors. 
Size of the en- 
largement is con- 
trolled simply by 
the distance of the 
PROTOSCOPE 
from the projec- 
tion surface. It is 
ideal for class- 
room demonstrations and art instruction. For complete 
information on the PROTOSCOPE, write to the F. D. 
Kees Manufacturing Company, Dept. AA, Box No. 
1494, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
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HERE'S A TIP FOR YOU 

If you have wished for a strong metal tip when using 
plastic lacing, GOLKA TIPPING PLIERS is your 
answer. These pliers are so designed that they bend a 
light piece of metal about one and one-fourth inches 
long called a SLIM TIP around the end of the lacing 
material. Provides either a round or flat tip. Speeds 
up any type of lacing project in the classroom. Avail- 
able from ROBERT J. GOLKA CO., Tool Division, 
Dept. AA, Brockton, Mass. 


THE OLD STAND-BY 

When it is time to replenish the stock of colored con- 
struction papers, many teachers immediately think of 
BULL’S EYE PAPERS available from MILTON 
BRADLEY CQMPANY. These strong-colored papers 
come in a variety of sizes and are of a heavy, 85 
pound sulphite stock. They come packaged in 50 or 
100 sheets in solid or assorted colors. If you don’t 
have their latest catalog of school supplies, along with 
color samples of papers, better request a new one from 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. AA, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NEED NEW TOOLS? 
Clay and sculpture tools have a way of getting lost or 
broken. If you’re planning to requisition new tools this 
spring, write to SCULPTURE HOUSE for their new 
catalog. It has just about everything in it that you will 
need for any type of clay work. Address SCULPTURE 
HOUSE, Dept. AA, 304 West 42nd St. New York City. 


POWER TOOL FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES? 
It’s amazing! One of the most remarkable and safest 
power tools ever developed—practical for use at the 
elementary level—is the new DREMEL MOTO-JIG 
SAW. Believe me, this is no ordinary jig. The new 
“rocker action” principle is a unique development in 
advanced jig saw design. When using it for the first 
time, we were amazed at the way it ripped through 
one-inch plywood. It could handle even a 2x4! Another 
of the unusual features of this saw is its 15-inch throat- 
depth so that it can cut to the center of a 30-inch 
circle. But considering it for use with children, we 
liked best its safety features. The blade guard protects 
the young operator from injury while feeding the 
work. And the blade guard serves also as a “hold- 
down”. The spring tension holds the work firmly on 
the table, preventing it from lifting up on the upward 
stroke of the blade. 


Maximum capacity under the holddown is one and 
one-fourth inches. When cutting thicker stock it is 
necessary to remove the holddown. For angle sawing, 
the table can be tilted 45 degrees to the right or left. 
The table can also be raised or lowered. 


The MOTO-JIG SAW comes equipped with a three- 
inch pin-end, all-purpose blade. With it you can cut 
any type wood, plastic, wall board or soft metals such 
as aluminum and brass. It is also possible to install a 
jeweler’s (pin-less) blade. The Model 15 MOTO-JIG 
SAW has a 110-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC rotary motor. 
It is equipped with oil-less sealed bearings that never 
require oiling. 

The entire saw is solidly built, yet light enough for a 
teacher to carry from one room to another. At its low 
price of $29.95 you can include several on your next 
year’s budget. And then watch the youngsters stand in 






































































































line for their turn at your DREMEL MOTO-JIG SAW! 
Write to DREMEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. AA, 2420-18th St., Racine, Wisconsin. For spe- 
cial fast service, mention Arts and Activities. » 
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DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, edited by 
John L. Stoutenburgh, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, New York, 
$6.00, 1956. 


A wide variety of definitions and descriptions of tech- 
niques, media and folklore of crafts have been com- 
pended in the Dictionary of Arts and Crafts. Despite 
the ever increasing number of good source books on 
crafts, this book fills a need as no other could. It con- 
tains no illustrations but the definitions are concise 
and the descriptions of media or material are clearly 
stated. The author did not intend the Dictionary of 
Arts and Crafts to be a complete source on processes 
or media. It is an effective ready-reference or collateral 
source of information and as such it deserves a place 
in the school or studio library. 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF WEAVING by M. E. 
Pritchard, Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., $6.00, 1956. 


As in the Dictionary of Arts and Crafts, the informa- 
tion contained in A Short Dictionary of Weaving is 
valuable material and in this instance drawings ac- 
company definitions. The range of material is broad: 
dyes, loom equipment, techniques and fibres are in- 
cluded. Obviously the author intended for this book to 
be supplemented by books of a more technical nature. 


THE LOST ART by Robert Sowers, George Witten- 
born, Inc., New York 22, New York, 1955. 


Stained glass has always been one of the most univer- 
sally admired art media. The transparency of color 
and the beautiful organization of space dictated by the 
process make it unique. Beyond this there is the beauty 
derived from the relationship of architectural solids 
and the light-bearing glass apertures. Robert Sowers in 
The Lost Art contributes much to our understanding 
of stained glass as a technique and as a work of art. 

From the 15th to the 19th Century the craft of stained 
glass seemed to fall into obscurity. Viollet-le-Due and 
his craftsmen “re-discovered” the techniques when they 
had to restore damaged parts of Chartres and Bourges 
cathedrals. Mr. Sowers suggests that stained glass was 
“lost” because the structural and esthetic considera- 
tions changed between the 15th and 19th Centuries. 
Furthermore, in reference to the use of stained glass 
today he points out that artists generally have not yet 
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fully recognized the potential of stained glass nor 
realized the ways it might be used. The author, in ex- 
plaining why he believes contemporary American 
architecture discourages the use of stained glass, tends 
to wander far afield to make his point. 

The Lost Art traces the development of stained glass 
and surveys the status of this art today. Mr. Sowers 
has made his exploration more interesting by drawing 
in the movements in painting and architecture which 
have influenced stained glass. He contrasts the aims of 
the early craftsmen with the craftsmen today. Mr. 
Sowers attaches much significance to the relationship 
of the purpose or function to the esthetic qualities of 
stained glass work. 


Stained glass is far from “lost” today. For one thing, 
Mr. Sowers stimulates new interest among his readers. 
His simple explanations of processes, tools and ma- 
terials are good. 


FLEXIBILITY IN THE COORDINATED CLASS- 
ROOM by Darrel Boyd Harmon, The E. F. 
Hauserman Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 1956, 
Available on request. 


A building materials company interested in school con- 
struction commissioned Darrel Boyd Harmon and As- 
sociates, consultants on school architecture, to prepare 
a small book on the planning of classrooms. It is one 
of the best publications to come along this year on 
classroom planning. There are four sections to the 
book divided into the headings: Modern Education, 
Space Dividers, Reorganization, and Economics. The 
author stresses the importance of modern educational 
practices in school plant planning. It is his belief that 
new curriculum concepts have done much to permit 
more creative design in schools. With considerable 
charm and insight Dr. Harmon suggests the ways in 
which interior and exterior space play their part in 
learning. One particular point that is interesting is that 
classrooms should be flexible enough in structure so 
they can “grow” with the changes that take place in 
the curriculum. Some of the ways that this may be 
accomplished are through movable walls, easily adapt- 
able cabinets, bulletin boards and window areas. Dr. 
Harmon’s ideas will be studied with interest by art 
teachers. The illustrations in Flexibility in the class- 
room are excellent. The figures and facts in this book 
make it handy information for teachers involved in 
planning new classrooms or refurbishing old ones. ® 
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Work On Their Own 


(continued from page 18) 


paper mache work was used in a 
P.T.A. program. Parents were given 
the opportunity to see the results of 
the research the children had done, 
the stories they had read, the pictures 
they had looked at, the films they had 
seen. Each child talked about his own 
creation. 


As well as a wonderful culmination of 
the year’s work, this project kept the 
children busy, independent and happy 
all the time the reading class occupied 
the teacher. Many of the children 
went on to make figures at home on 
their own. They all felt that if they 
made their animals or figures again 
they would do a much better job. 
This desire to “do it again” is all the 
yroof we need that a project is a 
success. e 





Nature's Loom 


Next a straight, rigid twig or bark 
strip must be woven through the 
warp at the top and bottom of the 
front side of the loom to provide a 
firm support against which the long 
warp threads from the back side can 
be braced and knotted when the pro- 
ject is finished. The woof thread, 
wound on a flat, wide cardboard 
shuttle, may be a soft garden twine 
or a coarse twine of a different color 
from the warp, and varied in thick- 
ness. For accent or contrast in tex- 
ture, tan or brown raffia may be 
inserted—but sparingly since it lacks 
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YUMMY colors 


Young artists love the brilliance of Craftint- 
Derayco's NON-TOXIC Poster Paints. Each color 
vibrates with life and radiance! They're 
intermixable and true to the color spectrum. 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are smooth- 
flowing, finely ground, and easy stirring. and 
they have EXTRA high covering power 

may be thinned with water. NON-TOXIC 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors will not 

bleed, smudge, crack or peel And they're 
priced to fit any school’s budget. 


AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS - 6 SIZES 


(continued from page 13) 


the edges of the weaving give a deco- 
rative effect. 


The looms shown in the photograph 
were made of discarded masonite, al- 
though light wood or any other firm 
material would be suitable. A sug- 
gested size for a beginning project 
is 10x15 inches. The notches along 
the top and bottom should be approxi- 
mately one-half inch apart, one-half 
inch deep, and at least one-eighth 
inch wide. 


Also evailoble: 
Crettint-Devoe Show Card Tempera 


by Professional Artists 
super-bright spectrum colors give 
resvits thot exceed your highest 
expectations. 


For the warp we used a soft, coarse 
fibrous twine rather than a stiff, 
smooth one, because it is more flex- 
ible and blends in better with the 
natural materials. Adding a thinner 
warp thread of contrasting color, such 
as yellow, makes for pleasing con- 
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Before threading of the loom begins, 
a very thick rolled-up magazine, the 
width of the loom, should be tied and 
clamped horizontally with clothespins 
halfway down the back side of the 
loom, to insure sufficient slack for the 
final weaving process, With the maga- 
zine securely in place, the threading 
of the loom can be started, with each 
strand passing down the front and up 
the back of the loom over the rolled 
magazine. Then the clothes pins may 
be removed. 
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body. To avoid gaps, at least three 
rows of woof should be woven be- 
tween each piece of rigid nature ma- 
terial. Rows of twine may alternate 
with rows of nature material in vary- 
ing widths and textures. 


A pleasing effect is achieved by the 
use of pod-bearing twigs, though care 
must be taken to keep the pods from 
breaking off as the twig is woven 
through the warp. Similarly, other 
small detached pods, cones and sea- 
shore materials may be added by 
attaching them to the surface of the 
project with fine string or thread, 


When the weaving has progressed 
halfway down, the magazine at the 
back is removed to allow the needed 
looseness in the warp. After the weav- 
ing is finished, the warp threads on 
the back side of the loom are cut in 
the center, and at each end the alter- 
nate threads are pulled together and 
knotted. 


The finished product is both decora- 
tive and functional since it may be 
used as a table mat or wall hanging. 
There is the added merit that the 
children, in handling various nature 
materials, obtain experience which 
contributes to the development of the 
tactile and perceptual senses. Further- 
more, the children derive a deeper 
and keener awareness of the world 
of nature. ° 
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Famous Painting 
(continued from page 34) 


McClaskey and her interior decora- 
tors to visit the art room to see what 
they might be able to use. Imagine 
how surprised and thrilled we were 
when they bought 21 pieces from 18 
pupils! 

But there was more to come. The stu- 
dents’ paintings were hung in the 
two model houses—and to whet pub- 
lic interest, Rogers Investments, Inc., 
set up a little contest. Among the 
school paintings was placed one work 
of art by an internationally famous 
artist, and it was announced that the 
first three persons, (excluding profes- 
sional artists) who spotted the profes- 
sional’s work would be awarded hand- 
somely framed pictures painted by 
Ramsay High School students. 


This new appreciation of their work 
not only encouraged the boys and 
girls to work more seriously in a crea- 
tive way, but it also made them more 


keenly aware of architecture. They 
developed a feeling for and under- 
standing of better use of contempor- 
ary materials. They saw too that 
“business” can serve the purpose of 
lifting the public “taste’—all from 
their experience with Mrs. McClas- 
key. 

Through this experience art for these 
students has become more integrated 
with everyday life. They respect their 
work because others do. One girl, on 
seeing her painting framed in the 
beautiful model house, exclaimed, “I 
just can’t believe it! I’m glad it has 
such a nice place to be.” e 





Leaders 


(continued from page 11) 


who sent pictures and other examples 
of art work they did in connection 
with his TV show. In 1955 he wrote 
and moderated Buffalo’s first half- 
hour color television program, “What 


Is Modern Art?” 


The National Art Education Associa- 
tion’s Television Committee, of which 
he is chairman, is currently studying 
the philosophic bases of art education 
by television, concerning which a re- 
port will be given at the 1957 NAEA 
Convention in Los Angeles. 


For the past several years Conant has 
served as Council Associate of the 
Committee on Art Education, a na- 
tional organization sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art. About his 
relationship with this organization 
Conant says, “I feel this militant 
group is esseriial to the continued 
strengthening of the arts in education. 
That is why I participate in the Com- 
mittee’s outspoken criticism of publi- 
cations, TV stations, and art materials 
manufacturers who encourage stereo- 
typed behavior through their articles, 
programs, or advertisements. I believe 
that the Committee on Art Education 
fulfills an urgent professional need for 
avant garde, commercially-unfettered 
thinking in art education.” 


Conant has written numerous articles 
on art, art education, and television 
as well as a college art education text- 
book (nearing completion) in co- 
authorship with Arne Randall of 
Texas Technological College. He also 
wrote a chapter “Art As the Com- 
munication of Social Values” for the 
1953 NAEA Yearbook. Perhaps his 


most popular article was written co- 
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operatively with Clement Tetkowski 
of the State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, “How Good Is 
Your Art Program?” This first ap- 
peared in the National Elementary 
Principal in 1951. Since then it has 
been reprinted several times, repub- 
lished in Hawaii, included in curricu- 
lum guides in Florida and Georgia, 
revised and republished in an edu- 
cation magazine and translated into 
Hebrew for Oorim, an Israeli educa- 
tion magazine. The popular and easy- 
to-read chart format of this article 
will be used extensively in the forth- 
coming Conant-Randall text. 


As a painter, Conant has had one- 
man shows in Washington, Milwau- 
kee, New York, and Buffalo. From his 
last one-man show 26 works were pur- 
chased, most of which had been 
painted during the preceding year. 
Among writers to whom Conant 
claims a debt of gratitude are Alfred 
Barr, John Baur, Albert Camus, Vic- 
tor D’Amico, Morris Davidson, John 
Dewey, Dudley Gaitskell, E. H. Gom- 
brich, Suzanne Langer, Frederick 
Logan, Viktor Lowenfeld, Andre Mal- 
raux and Herbert Read. He holds in 
highest regard the paintings and 
sculpture of Beckmann, Brancusi, 
Gabo, Giotto, Gottlieb, Levine, Lip- 
chitz, Lippold, Maillol, Marini, Ma- 
tisse, Moore, Picasso, Signorelli, Si- 
quieros, Tamayo and Tchelitchew. 
Among Conant’s several pet peeves 
are art teachers who know all sorts of 
“art activities” for various age levels 
and seasons of the year but who have 
no basic philosophy of art education 
and are ignorant of the contemporary 
arts, coloring books, numbered paint- 
ing sets, how-to-do-it books and 
teacher-illustrated school worksheets, 
art teachers who do not actively pro- 
duce creative works in any medium, 
artists who teach only to make a liv- 
ing and claim one cannot learn how 
to teach art, and school administra- 
tors and others who consider the arts 
as fringe area subjects. 

In addition to administering the De- 
partment of Art Education at NYU, 
Conant also teaches courses in art 
education, contemporary art and 
painting. He is vitally concerned with 
the preparation of artist-teachers for 
all educational levels, and feels that 
whether students are working toward 
their Bachelor’s, Master’s, or Doctor’s 
degree, they should develop a three- 
fold proficiency in personal art ex- 
pression, understanding of the teach- 
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ing of art and a knowledge of the | 


arts of all times with an emphasis on 
the contemporary. In addition, he 
feels that courses in communication, 
social studies, science and the hu- 
manities are essential ingredients of 
an art teacher’s preparation. ° 





Sand Sculpture 
(continued from page 29) 


fill a dishpan about one-third full of 
water, sift the plaster into the water 
until it begins to form a dry peak 
above the water level, then stir the 
plaster to a creamy mixture. If too 
much dry plaster is added to the 
water, it begins to set up before it is 
poured. The hardening may advance 
to such a degree the pouring is im- 
possible and then the young sculptor 
must scoop the plaster from the pan 
and press it into the excavation. Such 
efforts may destroy the walls of the 
negative shape or merely show up as 
minor imperfections in the final posi- 
tive form. Best results are assured if 
the plaster is carefully sifted in so 
that the creamy mixture remains easy 
to handle. 


One person can pour the plaster but 
it is a good idea to have assistance 
handy. Any plaster that is left in the 
pan must be removed immediately so 
that it doesn’t harden in the pan. 


The positive form may be removed 
from the sand without damage in ap- 
proximately 15 minutes. First the 
sand is dug away from all sides of 
the cast form so that it can be lifted 
from the sand. 


Washing the form is the best part— 
especially if the young sculptor is 
dressed for the occasion. He wades 
into the surf, submerges the form and 
scrubs it lightly with his hand. This 
removes all loose sand and reveals a 
pleasing sand-pitted texture. 


The sculptured form may be left as 
it was cast or changed by carving or 
scraping. The sculptor may alter the 
final shape of the form or accent con- 
trasts between rough and smooth tex- 
tures. If necessary more plaster can 
be applied and molded or curved. 


Beach sculpture was only one of 
many art experiences that were pro- 
vided for the campers. Approximately 
six and one-half hours a day were 
devoted to art under the guidance of 
three university instructors of Fine 
Arts and Art Education. ° 
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Art Every Day 


(continued from page 40) 


a child is to learn his work must be 
made interesting. He himself must be 
active and this activity must fill a 
need. This development during the 
unit is the basis for real learning. 


“Following social studies, science, or 
reading—or wherever the need seems 
greatest—I schedule an art class. This 
has proved an effective enrichment 
and the slumps and deep sighs are 
only a memory. This is how it works: 
In science we were studying ‘How 
Animals Help Us’; in social studies, 
‘How People Make a Living’. There 
is a large bee farm not far away, so 
we decided to study the bee. During 
this time the art period was devoted 
to making paper mache bees from 
newspapers, string and wheat paste. 
They were finished with yellow and 
black tempera paint and hung from 
strings to fly around a hive made 
from white boxes. This little sub-unit 
took less than a week. 


“These children are not bored with 
school. Art enriches all of our units. 
Again I remind myself, my job is to 
give direction and guidance to relate 
each study to individual growth—the 
real purpose of education.” 

What can you do with a piece of 
string? Here is Katherine Empie, 
teacher at Lincoln Opportunity 
School, to tell you how she ap- 
proached her seventh and eighth 
grades with this problem. 


“I had heard so much about string 
painting and drawing that I won- 
dered how my typical group would 
take to it. One day I asked, ‘How do 
you think it would be if we had only 
string for making pictures? No pen- 
cil, no ink, no chalk nor crayons of 
any kind. Do you think we could 
have some good pictures?’ 

“Several puzzled faces looked at me, 
some doubtful but all willing and a 
few eager. They selected colored 
paper and pieces of string of various 
lengths and colors. They played with 
the string for a while, moving it 
around on the paper, seeing what 
shapes it would take. Soon they were 
absorbed and relaxed. 


“I listened for their comments: ‘This 
yarn feels good.’ ‘I like this. Could 
we do it again sometime?’ ‘This is 
more fun than I thought it would be!’ 


“By the end of the period each child 
had accomplished something with a 
new material. They were pleased and 
they liked the way their pictures 
looked on the bulletin board. They 
had discovered things that could be 
done with a piece of string. But most 
important was what the piece of 
string had done for the child.” 


Now let’s take a look at some junior 
high art classes under the direction 


of Pearl E. Six. 


“One of our projects has been the 
making of a design that could be felt 
as well as seen. The materials that the 
students brought from home were 
startling in variety. We had many 
sizes of string, various kinds of beads 
and sequins and feathers from pheas- 
ants and parakeets. 


“We started out by making a simple 
doodle design in charcoal. Some used 
straight lines, others curves, and some 
had a simple form in mind. After 
they started applying various mate- 
rials to their designs, they really had 
fun. 


“A book on Hopi kachina dolls in- 
spired my eighth-graders to experi- 
ment in carving balsa wood. After a 
little research on kachinas, original 
designs were made, the wood cut and 
shaped and then painted. Each stu- 
dent produced something he thought 
was good and the project was a great 
success.” 


Another medium used in junior high 
is water color and ink on wet paper. 
Louis Peck feels this is hard to beat 
for experimental, creative art: 


“It allows the user to work fast, 
freely, and fluidly, achieving a spon- 
taneous color freshness that is impos- 
sible in any other type of media. 
Students were encouraged to forget 
about tight copy drawing, to relax 
and apply the water color freely and 
in quantity to the damp paper, to 
block in the large masses of the pic- 
ture with color and then refrain from 
disturbing them. Ink on wet or dry 
paper effected different textures and 
was also used for rhythmic lines, pat- 
tern emphasis or accents wherever 
needed.” 


The art program in our school system 
is based on the interests and needs of 
the student. It is our aim to develop 
individual growth, whether for art’s 
sake, to enhance the music program 
or to make a social studies lesson 
more vital. Art is inseparable from 
everyday living. e 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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1956 DIRECTORY OF ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIERS 





Names in bold face type are recent ARTS AND ACTIVITIES advertisers. 


This month, in place of "One-Stop" Shopping, Arts and Activities presents a comprehensive directory 
of art and craft suppliers serving schools throughout the country. On the following pages you will find 
our fifth annual Classified Buyers’ Guide, including a recapitulation of free information on art and 
craft materials—catalogs, booklets and samples—offered by our advertisers during the past school term. 


ak a wat ci Son eGo earn ta ieniecelnue gun ee Ale inte a orale Hillside, N. J. 





Alabastine Point Preducts......... 2675 W. Grand Ave., Chicage 12, Ill. 
Americen Art Clay Ce........... 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
The American Creyon Co.......... ...1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohie 
Americon Hoadicrafts Co......... 302 Throckmorton St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Rs 5 ae ncn sana cwas énae's . 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room. 4535 N. River Rd., Freeland R3, Mich. 
PE Is 5. b-0.0:00 0 05.65 ne-0 000 c2:008 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
I ae eta algice 6:6 be 56. ae ee ace 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
I a i ois: 6.c ee menwsidic danenense Box 70-A, Westport, Conn. 
a oak nos 6.6054 8N Rp eee P. O. Box 426, Burlington, Wis. 
Bailey Films, Inc............. 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
doha J. Barry Ce..................... 447 Beok Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Ernest W. Beissinger................. 417 Clork Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
I Sent state aisles valSewneea kes 128 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Bergen Brush Supplies................... 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co.................. 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Bienfang Paper Co., inc.... Amboy Ave. and Lindsey P!., Metuchen, N. J. 
Binney & Smith, inc............... 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Block Artists’ Materials Co............... 72 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. |. 
Milten Bradley Co..................... 74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc................... 2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
i ING sb sei0'o oo5.5:0.05 cake asccrececanle Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
The Corter's ink Co.................. 239 First St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cascade School Supplies, Inc............. ....1 Brown St., North Adams, Mass. 
Cleveland Crofts Co................ 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
IN, Cs VnvsceudiscanunsenGhsoeabe tenon New Market, Va. 
BINED foes a nsaca otic oe erence ees 181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 

ES a 5. Glace aba erk beeing P. ©. Box 336, Ridgefield, Conn. 
The Copper Shop.................. 1812 E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
te eo oa sp oe dia bined 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Croefters of Pine Dunes................. 211 Juniper St., Oostburg, Wis. 
The Croftiat Mfg. Ce........... 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Ee eee 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Craftsmen Machinery Co.................... 581-9 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Craftsmen Supply House................... 135 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y. 
PE ten ai d'u: ola io! d sidcck Asma arte 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Cushmon & Desiseon Mfg. Co....... 153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
GRUP Reena Gen occ cc cscccccccccsis. 221 Brighton Ave., West End, N. J. 
Matthew Day Ceo., Inc................. 12 E. Madison St., Dumont, N. J. 
Dommare Heather Ge... ccc icc sccccvess 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp............. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
I, GU ncn oin ditccand nieewers 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
Ee ee 32-42 E. Kinney St., Nework 1, N. J. 
Ne 45 Park Pi., New York 7, N. Y. 
oan. caind o waiha'e diosne ocareea oie eaten ae Racine, Wis 
Dwinnell Craft Supply Co.............. 2312 National Rd., Wheeling 1, W. Va. 
EP enna 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co............ 151 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.............. 37 G int Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Arthur Edwords Co., Inc.................. 158 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
co aay 5 gh wisps aida: dda akd a ean ee Camden, N. J. 
Faver, Ruhl & Ce................ 425 S$. Wobash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
I gcse oka ene owt 21-23 Utepia Pkwy., Whitestone 57, N. Y. 
6 ae psa xsepnane 7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
ee ee eee 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
Es on ev acnassle dine aicink ie Oerkiaee 67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Robert J. Gelka Co.................. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Griffin Craft Supplies.................. 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 
M. Grumbecher, Inc................. 460 W. 24th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Be De I «0 5 occ cccccenecesicccws 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
pr ee 1 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co Des bo idline ihe’ ecko 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc................. 271 Ninth St., Breoklyn 15, N. Y. 
Hughes-Fawcett, Inc..................... 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
C. Howerd Hunt Pen Co............... 7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co........... 3559 W. 140 St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Internctional Film Bureau.......... 57 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Ns os, brn ae ccdbvekecabeeiee nalewebeehenuen Maysville, Ky 
0 i 2s er Cora oc Meadville, Pa. 
MN aba BAK dk 5 whan tooratin delist bKncesd 7377 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
MIR 5 60 «:w'nm dite. alco aps a teeaioctewall Bloomsbury, N. J. 
ae 29 W. Sth St.. New York 11, N. Y. 
KS Supply Coe.................. 4514 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
la Clair Craft Supplies................ 2427 33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif 
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Bi a os sos sev ces canoe 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicage 24, Ill. 
Leeds Sweete Products, Inc............. 362 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, iil. 
LeleureGrefis.................. 528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
eo 6 2s 5s sb in cceawesrnacreetanesesamencaunen Shelby, N. C. 
Ernest Linick & Co................... 59 E. Madison St., Chicage 2, Ill. 
Longhorn Co.......... Jus . .3141 Oak Grove., Dallas 4, Texas 
Marsh Stencil Meshine Co. 3 . .84 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, il. 
Sie Te I Gi a os on kv oi cect dccacwes 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. |. 


Metal Goods Corp................... 5227 Brown Ave., St. Louls 15, Me. 
Frank Mittermeier.................3577 E. Tremont, New York 61, W. V. 


Tree rere u.D. 4, West Chester, Pe. 
Montrose Products.................. 6757 N. Clark St., Chicege 26, lil. 
We Be ia vine ccc ce sec ccescses 330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Mystik Adhesive Products............... 2635 N. Kildore Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 


New York Central Supply Co. 
North State Kilns 


Tena ckaieroe mace 62 3rd Ave., New York, N. Y. 


i rb akméaacsose aactwiusscivnedobenereiewe Foriboult, Mina 
a re ee Gs Oa a ooo oi vckwcin veep oWnipece swans Sandusky, Ohie 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co.................. 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II! 
ee eee 1909 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, ill. 


Palmer Show Card Paint Co............21650 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. 








RR aR Ae A 101 Wickham Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
Pe isis on 00 tiecsawatensonwdabandaeeuad sennene Maiden, Mass. 
ee eee 487 Pork Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Plastic Products Co........... 371 S. Main, P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Uich 
Plastic Supply Co.......................2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
no dune pinbcet en 6612 N. Clork St., Chicago 26, lil. 
Potters Wheel, Inc........ ue ceeeuesss.. 11447 Euctid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
a 2554 G t Ave., Balti 18, Md. 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann................ 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc........................ Stockton, N. J. 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co................. 95 N. 13th St., Newark 7, N. J. 
PE IN so 6xcciciins sacebonsa sources 18 S. Convent St., Tucsen, Ariz. 
Russo Handicraft Supplies.............. 245 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
ae Wa le IS on: 56.0 6 bea ne '0ck ae es dace eee Coichester 4, Conn. 
I iis. caccp see sn eaten P. ©. Box 33, St. Louis 19, Me. 
Sanford Ink Co....... Ee PTE Pn 2740 Washington Bivd., Bellwood, Ill. 
I alias sont 50-50 ucaeeecownees 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
NI IN 0 a:'0:\s 9: 'w bose aie shee ieee 265 Gat y Bivd., Mi lis, Minn. 
Sculpture Houwse.................. 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Seneca Novelty Co., Inc............. 201-207 Falls St., Seneca Falls 27, N. Y. 
Se ere ne Re 3202 6th St. S., St. Petersburg 5, Fic. 
iv ON IN 5. a wae’ o-o-euerearele comrade abe aie Nims St., Muskegon, Mich. 
Se TS Gin in. 56 sc tc eres awrne 5th & Moore Sts., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Shiva Artist's Colors............. 433 W. Goethe St., Chicage 10, iil. 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc............ 7 Burroughs St., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
Southwest Smelting & Refining Co......... P. ©. Box 2010, Dallas 21, Tex. 


The Spool Cotton Co 
Stewart Clay Co.. 
Sto-Rex Crafts 


Oa er a ee ee 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
eS deductions ore ernie eres 133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N. Y. 
1h TERRY We Or ee ee OE Oy 149 Ninth St., Son Francisco 3, Calif. 


I TI 550k ones be Raines anda eanee West Springfield, Mass. 
Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service........... 106 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 
ee ee ee rrr 221-5 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Se ee 627 Salem Ave., Dayton 6, Okie 
I eso 6 aces. 9-0 eetea) eur Beas 360 Thomas St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Ce eee 149 N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


eee ie a P. ©. Box 791, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Technicraft Lapidaries Corp.........3560 Broadway, New York 31, N. Y. 
Tepping Studio Supply Ce............. 3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Obie 
Co 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, III. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co.. ..1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Pork, ili. 





Union Rubber & Asbestos a. is nde 50 Oba wae Ra Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Clay Mines Corp.................---. 101 Oakland St., Trenton 6. N. J. 
UND BIR occ ssveniscccncncas 119 W. S7th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
W. H. Wade Loom Shop. Rt. 3, Bex 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, Callf. 
We ao ck pide cust acccecuae 1220 Butt d St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co........... 12th & McKinley Sts., Chicage Heights, ill. 


Western Crofts & Hobby Supply Co.. 307 Herrison S$t., Davenport, lowe 
Westwood Ceramic Supply Co... 11250 West Pice, Les Angeles 64, Calif. 


nee errs eines eny ers. 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, lil. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc..................5.-- 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Se hake ec eekweccdcnsene 2173 N. California Ave., Chicoge 47, Ill. 
er rr 62 Horatio St, New York 14, N. Y. 
IS 53 5.03 0:60 nadncmeemdaween 459 Pearl St., Laguna Beach, Calif. 
BGT, GRBs. cs ceecs . 48-91 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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rem anmual CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 





The nation’s major suppliers of art and craft materials for schools are classified 
bere. For the addresses of these firms, refer to the alphabetic listing on page 47. 


Free and inexpensive catalogs, booklets and samples are available from these com- 
panies. Please write on school letterbead and always mention Arts and Activities. 


Numbered items may be obtained by filling in the coupons om page 49, one coupon for 
each item you wish to have. Facsimile coupons will be accepted. Send coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 8150 N. CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


AIRBRUSHES 

Cascade Schoo! Supplies, Inc. 
Paasche Airbrush Co 
T Studie Suppiy Co. 
Thayer & Chandler 

Wold Air Brush Co. 


ART MATERIAL DEALERS 

Block Artists’ Materials Co. 

Arthur Brown & Bro., inc. 

Faver, Rubi & Ce., inc. 
Catalog. Ne. 112 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 


Bergen Brush Supplies 
y & Smith, Inc. 
Milter Bradley Co. 


Croftiat Mfg. Ce. 
Matthew Co. inc. 
Brush . Corp. 
‘School Approved brushes by Delta’’ 


Catalog. Me. 118 
oe, inc. 





° , ne. 

Booklet, ‘‘Oil Painting’’ 

by Ludolfs Liberts. Ne. 171 

Dong Kingman Reprint. Ne. 110 
Magnus Craft Materials 


Co. 
Studie Supply Ce. 
Fr. WwW 


‘eber Co. 
Winsor & Newten, Inc. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
Amer 


Cley Ce. 
Circular No. JA23. Ne. 151 
B and | Mfg. Co. 
Cascade og oh Supplies, inc. 


Crafteels, 

8. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc 

Ertl Studios, Inc. 

Fever, Ruhl & Ce., Inc. 
Handbook ‘‘Seramo Modeling Ciay'’. 
Ne. 136 

Harrop Ceramic Serv. Co. 


Arts & Crafts Project Booklets. 
Me. 162 


Stewart Clay Co. 

Tepping Supply Co. 
Ceramic catalog-manval 25 

Thomes C. Thompson Co. 

CHALK 


“How to Use Alphacolor Cholk 
Pastels and Char-Kole'’ manval 
AJ-12. Me. 135 
Sompie. Ne. 191 


CHARCOAL 
M. Grumbeacher, Inc. 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


CLOTH TAPE 
Mystik Adhesive Products 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
The American Crayon Ce. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Miltea Ce. 
Cascode School Supplies, inc. 


CRAFT SUPPLY DEALERS 


y Co. 
Cascade School Supplies, Inc. 
Clevelend Crafts 

Catalog 10 
Colonial Handcroft Trays 


Copper 
Enamel-on-copper idea book. 
Ne. 153 
Croft Service 
Crafters 


Dunes 
Art and craft catalog. Ne. 124 
Cre 


. inc. 

Catalog CH. Ne. 134 
Craftsmen Machinery Co. 
Dearborn Leather Co. 

Dwinnell Craft Supply Co. 

Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. 

Felt For Fun 


Suggestion eA on felt projects plus 
free samples. 
les and sug d uses. No. 188 
Gemexco, Inc. 
4 Craft Supplies 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
* Catalog. Ne. 127 


The 

Catalog. No. 145 
la Clair Craft Supplies 
Leisur ecratts 


‘Arts and Crafts’’. Ne. 105 
a... Craft Bulletin. Ne. 106 


Folder. Ne. 144 
Prices. No. 139 


Sample Mixing Cup. Ne. 119 
The O-P Craft 


oy Inc. 
Crofts catalog. Ne. 147 
Pork 


Studie 
Southwest onan & Refining Co. 
information. No. 114 


Catalog. Ne. 198 
Catalog and information. Ne. 190 
on list. Ne. 160 


Price list. Ne. 170 
Thayer & Chandler 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply 

Catalog. No. 113 
X-Acto, Inc. 

Handicraft tool catalog. Ne. 200 

Catalog. Ne. 182 

Instruction manval 25¢ 





CRAYONS 

American Art Clay Ce. 
The Americon Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith, inc. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Eastern sy Supply Co., 
F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


CREPE PAPER 

Cascade Schoo! sesoten, Inc. 
Dennison Mfg. 

Eastern vandiereh Supply Co., 
Utrecht Linens 


Weber " 
Manvol AF-19, ‘‘How to Use Alphe- 
coler Dry Pigment Color’. Ne. 143 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


ENAMELING > Seeger 


Catalog. Ne. i” 
Circular No. JA23. Ne. 151 


Bergen 
Cascade School Supplies, inc. 
The Croftint . Co. 
Eastern Handicroft Supply Co., 
Ernest Linick & Co. 


Catalog #40. Ne. 128 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Plasticast Co. 
Tepping Studio 


Supply Co. 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 
Stewart Clay Co. 
Thomas 


. Thompson Co. 
Text on enameling. Ne. 102 


ETCHING MATERIALS 
Cascade School Supplies, inc. 
Etchall, Inc. 
Plasticast Co 


FELT TIP MARKER 
Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co. 
Flo-Master School Bulletin. No. 116 


LMS 
belles Films, Inc. 
Prints and cation. No. 174 
oasis = im Bureau 


i] 
oak ae Mar hy 


Films, Inc. 


FINGER PAINTS 
Paint 


Alabastine jucts 

American Clay Ce. 

~ aeeey : Co. 
inney . inc. 

Milton 

oe Handicraft Supply Co., 
“tockler. Ne. 133 
Information. No. 193 

ae wong 


Supply Co. 
Instruction Literature. No. 123 
eber Costello 


FOLDING TABLES 
Midwest Folding Products 


FURNITURE, ART AND CRAFT 
Cascade School Supplies, Inc. 


E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 
The Tolerton Co. 


porns Pn My PASTE 


4 


& — aD 
Carter's ink Co. 
= Croftiat Mfg. Ce. 


Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc. 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 


Sanford Ink Co. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


z 


HAND MADE SLIDES 

Keystone View Co. 
“*How Teachers Are Using Homemode 
Lantern Stides'’ bookiet. Ne. 108 


INKS 
The Americen Crayon Co. 
= Corter's ink Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Cushmen & Denison Mfg. Co. 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc 


“Art Magic’’ Drawing ond Lettering 
"a Quickie Course in Drawing and 
lettering’’. Ne. 189 

Sanford Ink Co. 


F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


JEWELRY P aed SUPPLIES 
B& I Mfg. Co 
Ernest 


Catalog. Ne. 130 


me rman Ps 


. inc. 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc 
The Gem Exchange 
Kramer 


Catalog 25c 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Southwest Smelting & Refining Co 
Techaleratt Lapidories Corp ieee 
Catalog 2 
Weldon Fowl Rubber Co. 
X-Acto, Inc. 
KILNS 
J. A. Buell Kilns 
Literatures. No. 125 
Plasticast Co. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Art in Leather 
J. J. Connolly 


Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., 
Robert J. Golka Ce. 

Samples. No. 197 
Kit Kroft 
J. C. Larson Co. 

Leathercraft Catalog. Ne. 176 
ij ame Metalcraft Catalog. 


**Leathercraft’’. Ne. 104 
The Longhorn Co. 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 
Plasticast Co. 
S. & S. Leather Co. 
Sex Bros. 
No. 16 Catalog. Ne. 109 
Sto-Rex Crafts 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. 
Tandy Ce. 
Two Complete Catalogs. Ne. 167 
Leathercraft Catalog. Ne. 154 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
The American Crayon Co. 
Milton e 
Cascade School Supplies, inc. 
M. Grumbacher, 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
information. Ne. 165 
Lesson Plans. Ne. 163 
F. Weber Co. 
X-Acto, Inc. 


ane 
van Rosequist 
Folder and Prices. No. 103 


METALCRAFT 
Sostoze Hondicraft Supply Co., Inc 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
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Metal > 
information and sivections. No. 172 


instruction booklet. No. 131 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co 
X-Acto, Inc. 





Seomene © by oad 
American Art Ciay Co. 


American . 
eed & Smith tne. 
pete — Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, inc. 
Studio 


Booklet. No. 187 
Foider. No. 169 
Plasticast Co 


Pottery Arts Supply 
Stewart Clay Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp. 
Utrecht Linens 


(2/5 by ey 
M. Grumbocher, Inc. 


Talens & Sons, inc. 
Utrecht Linens 


F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


PAPERS, ART 


Milton y Co. 

The Craftiat Mfg. Co. 
Favor, Rubi & Co., inc. 
M, Grumbacher, inc. 
The Morilia Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
Utrecht Linens 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc 
~— Pencil Co., Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


PENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 


M. Grumbacher, | 
c. Heward Hunt tes Co. 


Plasticast Co. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


PLASTIC CLAY 
Milton Bradley Co. 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Cascade School Supplies, inc. 
D. W. Cope Plastics 

Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., 
Fry Plastics Co. 


Co. 
PLASTIC WOOD 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


REPRODUCTIONS 
Artext Prints, inc. 
Folders. Ne. 177 
Catalog, Volume Il. 50c 
The Perry Picture Co. 


JUNE, 1956 


Co. 


Or. Kearad 
Price Lists. No. 152 
Catalogs 35c 
Raymond & Raymond 


SCREENS 
international Film Bureau 


SHELLCRAFT 

The Novtilus 

Shelart Studios 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 
Utrecht Linens 


SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
The American Co. 
Cascade School Supplies, inc. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co 

KS Co. 
Catalog. No. 168 
Lo Clair Craft Supplies 
Leeds Sweete ucts, Inc. 


Sample. Nee 181 
. Information. No. 164 - 
Utrec’ ‘ 


Weber Costello Co. 

Brochure. No. 138 

Regular Size Brilliant. No. 111 
F. Weber Co. 


TEXTILE yy 4 
American Clay Co. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Artone Color Corp. 

Cascade School Supplies, Inc. 
CVH Laboratories Co. 


WATER COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
Art Clay Co. 


The 
Folder. No. 121 
‘*Idea"’ literature. Ne. 195 
Literature. No. 184 
**How-to"’ information. Ne. 179 
Information and circular. No. 155 
information. Ne. 150 


Corp. 

Binney & Smith, inc. 

Catalog. Neo. 140 

Folder. No. 132 

Literature. No. 192 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Cascade School Supplies, Inc. 
Croftiat Co 


Color Chart. No. 199 
Color Folders No. 54. Ne. 166 
Price list. Ne. 101 

Eastern Handicraft Supply Co., Inc 
- Grumbeacher, Inc. 


Talens and Son, Inc. 

Utrecht Linens 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor Newton, Inc. 

WEAVING SUPPLIES 

Americon Handicrafts Co 
Catalog. No. 178 


Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room 
8 & | Mfg. Co. 

Milton Co. 

Contessa Y 


| 
ail 
| 
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A 

Advertising art, Mar. °56, p 34-35, 49; 
June '56, p 7-10 

American Crayon Company, The, Sandusky, 
Ohio, Mar. ’56, p 45 

Approach to Sculpture, An, May '56, p 6-9 

Art Appreciation Series, see contents page 
of each issue 

Art Belongs to Every Day, June °56, p 38- 
40, 46 


Art For Every Child, Mar. ’56, p 16-18, 46 

Art Institute of Chicago, School of the, 
Mar. 56, p 45 

Audio-visual aids, see Books of Interest and 
Audio-Visual Guide 


B 
Baltimore, Md., Apr. ’56, p 14-15, 45 
Barkan, Manuel, Apr. ’56, p 11, 50 
Barlach, Ernst, May °56, p 20-21 
Beck, Ruth M., Apr. °56, p 16-17, 48 
Block printing, Feb. '56, p 22-26 
Boise, Idaho, June 56, p 38-40, 46 
Books of Interest and Audio-Visual Guide, 
see contents page of each issue 
Book reviews, see Books of Interest 
Box Camera Comes to Class, A, Mar. °56, 
p 36-40 
Bradley, Mary, June '56, p 34-35, 44 
Braque, Georges, June '56, p 30-31 
Burma, June '56, p 36-37 
Cc 


Calder, Dorothy B., Feb. 56, p 38, 49 
Captain and the Ship, Mar. '56, p 32-33 
Cartooning, Apr. '56, p 16-17, 48 
Children's Choice, May '56, p 38 
Chore That’s Choice, A, Feb. ’56, p 22-26 
Christ The King, Mar. 56, p 26-27 
Classified Buyers’ Guide, Fifth Annual, 
June '56, p 48-49 
Classroom decor, Apr. 56, p 12-13, 40 
Cole, Marian, Apr. ’56, p 6-10, 46 
Conant, Howard, June ’56, p 11 
Construction in wire, Feb. '56, p 12-14; 
June ’56, p 19 « 


Dagenais, Margaret, Mar. ’56, p 16-18, 46 
Dalzell, Paul C., June ’56, p 38-40, 46 
D'Amico, Victor, Mar. ’5€, p 19, 42 
Darkroom design, May '56, p 27-29, 43 
Delabano, Barney, Feb. °56, p 22-26 
Del Dosso, F. Edward, Feb. '56, p 35-37, 
43; Apr. °56, p 31-35 
Directory of Art and Craft Suppliers, 1956, 
June '56, p 47 
Dobbs, Mary Carolyn, June °56, p 12-13 
Dooley, Rosa, May °56, p 6-9 
Dostal, Guel M., Mar. °56, p 25 
E 


Easter, Mar. °56, p 14-15, 50 

Easter Eggs From the Garden, Mar. °56, 
p 14-15, 50 

Editor's Desk, The, see contents page of 
each issue 

Erickson, Robert D., Mar. °56, p 36-40; 
May '56, p 12-14, 45 

F 


Face and Hands, Feb. '56, p 20-21 

Faier, Samuel B., Apr. ’56, p 20-23 

Farmer, Betsey, May ’56, p 38 

Fish Design, Feb. '56, p 28-29 

Flight of Fancy, A, June 56, p 19 

Flowers for Buddha, June ’56, p 36-37 

Francis, Bill D., Feb. 56, p 8-11 

Fun For All and All For Fun, Apr. 56, 
p 16-17, 48 


G 

Geared for Beginners, Feb. ’56, p 30-34 
Gellermann, Mildred, Feb. °56, p 15, 44; 

June ’56, p 14-18 
Germany, Mar. ’56, p 8-13 
Gersell, Debbie, June '56, p 24-25 
Goings-On In Our Town, Apr. ’56, p 14-15 
Gray Flannel Suit, A, June 56, p 7-10 


H 
Halvorsen, Ruth Elise, Apr. °56, p 12-13, 40 
Hand puppets, Feb. ’56, p 38, 49 
Henry, Edith M., May 56, p 15, 48 
Home Away From Home, A, Apr. 56, p 
12-13, 40 
Houchin, Joe, Feb. 56, p 28-29 
How We Made Six Goals in One Week, 
Mar. 56, p 34-35, 49 
1-J-K 
Interlude in Japan, May °56, p 32-35 
Japan, May °56, p 32-35 
Jean Pierre Faure, Apr. 56, p 24-25 
Jewelry, Mar. °56, p 28-31 
Johnson, Ivan E., see Books of Interest 
Junior Art Gallery, see contents page of 
each issue 
Klaeger, Max, Mar. '56, p 8-13 
Knudsen, Estelle H., Apr. ’56, p 31-35 
Kolesky, Katie I., Feb. ’56, p 12-14 


L 

Landsberg, Kristine, Mar. 56, p 32-33 

Layout, Mar. °56, p 34-35, 49; June °56, 
p 7-10 

Leaders in Art Education, see contents 
page of each issue 

Leger, Fernand, Feb. °56, p 20-21 

Letters, see contents page of each issue 

Lidstone, John, Feb. '56, p 30-34; Mar. °56, 
p 20-24; Apr. 56, p 26-30; May ’56, p 
22-26 

Little, William T., Mar. °56,p 34-35, 49; 
June '56, p 7-10 i 

Live Wire, Mar. ’56, p 25 ~ ” 

M 

Madsen, Edna, May 56, p 10-11 

Magic Touch, Feb. ’56, p 38, 49 

Make a Cookie Jar—From An Oatmeal 
Box, Feb. "56, p 15, 44 

Marcell, James E., Feb. ’56, p 35-37, 43 

Markwart, Gordon, Mar. ’56, p 28-31 

Metzke, Fred W., Jr., June ’56, p 28-29 

Miles, Kay Burkit, Feb. ’56, p 16-19, 45; 
May ’56, p 27-29, 43 

Minneapolis Looks at Art, Apr. ’56, p 31-35 

Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. '56, p 31-35 

Mitchell, Jean O., May °56, p 16-18, 44 

Monks Reading, May ’56, p 20-21 

Monoprint Answers a Teacher's Prayer, 
The, May ’56, p 12-14, 45 

Monoprinting, May ’56, p 12-14, 45 

More Light on the Subject, Feb. °56, p 
16-19, 45 

Mosaics, Apr. °56, p 6-10, 46 

Mother’s Day, May °56, p 10-11 

My Classmate, May °56, p 30-31 


N 
Nature Threads the Loom, June °56, p 
12-13 
New Light on Old Ideas, A, June '56, p 
26-27 


° 
Oleson, Opal, May °56, p 32-35 
“One-Stop” Shopping, see contents page of 
each issue 


Our Skill on Parade, May °56, p 22-26 


P 

Paine, Irma L., June °56, p 32-33 

Paper mache, primary grades, Feb. °56, p 
30-34 

Paper mache, intermediate grades, Mar. 
*56, p 20-24 

Paper mache, junior high school, Apr. °56, 
p 26-30 

Paper mache, senior high school, May 56, 
p 22-26 

Paper mache, Feb. °56, p 15, 44; June '56, 
p 20-23; June ’56, p 14-18, 43 

Pappas, Angeline T., Apr. ’56, p 31-35 

Photography and high school art, Feb. °56, 
p 16-19, 45; Mar. ’56, p 36-40; May ’56, 
p 27-29, 43 

Plan for a Darkroom, May °56, p 27-29, 43 

Puppetry, Feb. ’56, p 38, 49 

R-S 

Ragbag Riot, The, May ’56, p 16-18, 44 

Report from Dachau, Mar. ’56, p 8-13 

Reproductions for schools, May '56, p 38 

Rivera, Diego, Apr. ’56, p 24-25 

Roberson, Jennie, Apr. 56, p 36-38, 44 

Salt sculpture, Feb. ’56, p 8-11 

Scholarships in Textile Printing, Mar. °56, 
p 45 

Schreiber, Augusta M., Mar. ’56, p 14-15 

Schwartz, Fred R., June ’56, p 19 

Scratch Your Head Off! Apr. °56, p 20-23 

Scratchboard, simulated, Apr. °56, p 20-23 

Sculpture in the Sand, June °56, p 28-29 

Sculpture, Feb. ’56, p 8-11; May °56, p 6-9; 
June °56, p 28-29, 45 

Second-Graders Work On Their Own, June 
56, p 14-18, 43 

Shop Talk, see contents page of each issue 

Shoup, Larry G., May 56, p 30-31 

Silver Jewelry: 3 Projects, Mar. '56, p 
28-31 

Something Mother Can Use, May ’56, p 
10-11 

Sondy, Dominic, June °56, p 20-23 

Stark, George K., June ’56, p 26-27 

Stewart, Robert Welton, Apr. °56, p 18-19 

Still Life: The Table, June ’56, p 30-31 

Storyland, June °56, p 24-25 

Students Run the Show, June °56, p 32-33 


Textile printing, Mar. 56, p 45 

This Jungle Holds No Fear, June °56, p 
20-23 

Thomasita, Sr. Mary, Mar. ’56, p 16-18, 46; 
Mar. ’56, p 26-27 

Three Sisters, Apr. 56, p 18-19 

To Be Worth Its Salt, Feb. '56, p 8-11 

Touchdown on the Art Field, A., Feb. °56, 
p 12-14 

Ww 


Wachowiak, Frank, June °56, p 36-37 
We Add An Armature, Apr. °56, p 26-30 
We Also Serve—, May 56, p 36-37 
Weaving, June 56, p 12-13 : 
“We Don’t Say No”, Apr. °56, p 36-38, 
What Is Art? Feb. ’56, p 35-37, 43 
When Skills Grow Fast, Mar. °56, p 20-24 
Which House Has the Famous Painting? 
June ’56, p 34-35 
Winslow, Leon L., Feb. 56, p 27; Apr. °56, 
p 14-15, 45 
Wire, Mar. 56, p 25 
Wood, Bess, May °56, p 36-37 
X-Y-Z 
Young Moderns Make Mosaics, Apr. °56, 
p 6-10, 46 
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G TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 









you now. You can borrow 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





To State Finance Company, Dept. U-154 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? __ 
Amount earned Number of months 
PR iiinittnianiiinesitii a per menth.......... FOU TORe GC sce 
Name and address 
of school you teach....__. 
How long with 
present employer. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $......_.__ ‘cman 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).. 


Bank you deal with (Name)..........-_ 
Amount you owe bank? $....__ =» Monthly payments? $....._.___. 


What security on bank loan?........__--_-»_____ , socerosngyeurnenweiceverencevocmmcenssanss 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





Previous 
employment 











ics cicininnitiscstsnnsiecapmsanniianiias 


, ee 

















FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required : 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... read 
1 7 from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your nity knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


. @ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





“=*="= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! =---=-"="=~ 








Monthly payments include beth 





y and waiting for 


MONTHS 


Ss 675 





CONFIDENTIAL $1000 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
fn a plain envelope and the 








300° 8641995 
600° 3748 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 











Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. U-154 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Cwing 


a. ee a er. 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


A 











Name of Relative..........__ ineseiieitniniciieniniainiases. ERAN <icsitecoitiinntianmiiay 


I, Ee 


Name of Reiative.........._._____.___.. 5 I vices iscsi 





Street N,N 


ET 


Street a 


I TI crccviinasiscincecnsicehsiacsiateiceaiaiceiintinaiaciiascis iii 
a ae 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











oS 
_4 


i 





ee cincenieteeiiiaiiandeads: UA GU astieee (Add.).. 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
pe Anca Se to? (Name)........ a ee NE inp eassetncprsineninsinsiecreiti iaiiiahinieonbndiuatiaiiaiia Address. 
Purpose of loan caren eee a as I i State 
Amt. Ist pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 


OP ccciocAe BUS TG scsi cackinnccetceweseos 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date........... einhsiniinie 








3% ed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest, )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* {unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


tn Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first eye and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 


ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. a 





SIGNATURES 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 


ee eed ee en en ee en ee ee 





=> 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


























PRANG TEMPERA PRANG AQUA TEXTILE COLORS 


PR ANG © coior MATERIALS OPEN NEW DOORS TO CREATIVE EXPRESSION... 


IN THE. WORLD OF CREATIVE EXPFRIENCES, EVERY IMAGINATION, SKILL AND PERSONAL EXPRESSION WILL FIND COUNTLESS 
OUTLETS WITH THESE SIGNIFICANT COLOR MATERIALS 


” 
BE PRANG-WISE IN ALL YOUR SCHOOL ART AND HANDCRAFT SUPPLIES. SEE YOUR “PRANG MAN” TODAY 


al THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


te 


om 




















PRANG CRAYONEX PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 








